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to satisfy him In this respect and yet to avoid dazzling the
approaching pedestrian. On the other Land, it has "been sug-
gested that the fan of light should be entirely confined below
the level of the pedestrian's eyes, so as to illuminate the roadway
and surroundings to some extent but not to be readily visible to
his eyes. Some discussion on these and similar points followed
a paper read before the Illuminating Engineering Society
(London) by Dr H. R. B. Hickman in 1910.
The photometry of headlights of this kind presents consider-
able difficulties. A series of tests was carried out by the Royal
Automobile Club in 1909. There is little doubt that some of the
conventional methods of estimating the candle-power of search-
lights are somewhat loose, and that general agreement on some
precise method might be useful to those responsible for light-
houses, beacons, and coast lighting generally.
The illumination of railway signals is, again, a subject on
which there is much dispute, and there seems to be a need for
more definite understanding as to the intensity of the lights
required for various purposes. Reference was made in Chapter
IV. to the use of flashing acetylene lights, as additional means of
discrimination, besides colour. The changes that occur in the
appearance of coloured lights in various atmospheric conditions
and as the distance of the observer changes have also been
commented on, and it is possible that some mistakes have been
caused in this way. There seems to be general agreement that
ordinary blue glass is unsatisfactory. The explanation probably
is that deep blue glass usually shows an absorption point in the
centre of the spectrum, but transmits bands in the red and the
blue. At close quarters the light is somewhat purple in tint;
but when it is viewed from a distance the eye may be unable
to bring the blue rays to a focus, with the result that the colour
changes almost to red.
While the use of headlights on moving vehicles has developed,
a great change in the standard of the inside lighting has also
taken place. The application of electricity to traction naturally
afforded means of lighting carriages with very little extra trouble.
The result was that electric trams were lighted far more bril-
liantly inside than the old horse trains had been, and it is probable
that in this country the electric underground railways have had
a similar effect in raising the standard of carriage lighting.
Again, when electric lighting began to be used for motor-car
headlights, the convenience of this method of lighting for the